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It Is great pleasure to ne to meet * i i not in the f.esh, 
then in the spi rii, people ^ith who-n i hate had uch inter- 
course , parents of children w ho belong to the p.tJ.S* 


the conditions of a school run upon txl'xZi unusual lines, 


a school which discards the tattered school-books which have 


school Children ^ buys the appointee books on many subjects, 
the teaching of which hardly approves itself to their common 


out cl the home school room to the ordinary schoo 1 : & f m mean- 
time, they prove themselves charming companions to thei: 
e IdersVcoapanions with cany interests & delights. They do 
not find home-life or schoolroom life dull & tiresome- ne 
schoolroom interests beco: e family interests < subjects of 
con^ ersat i ori; everyone is interested In discussing the first 


j skould tike to thank them lor the faith which has ac eptei 


passed through the hands two or three generations of 


sense*' But 1 believe that this faith meets with a roya 
reward* The children do exceptionally well when they pass 


appea anee of the wil'ow warbler or the redstart , of the ado,, 
or purple o rchi sj e ryone has an opinion 


about Botticelli's 
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Soring or Van Eyck's A3of>l_i_o B; & 1 hope that the raiding 
for the last term has revised many old interests In the who e 
fami ly * has perhaps induced another delightful reading of 
Kiss Austen's nor© s & a renewed intimacy with her characte a , 
Kin '.s ley , Car y le,Hazzin i ,ha' e f no* doubt ( struck a sympathetic 
chora in many I dAi lies'., conscious oi an aching sense oi res* 
ponsikility in these uneasy times sand how good to live again 
in the atmosphere oi the I ivl Is oi the King ? 

Echoes reach us now & then, such as, -Father is so much in- 
terested in Gilbert White’s ygffigW Letters that he is takiig 
that sub ect himself," People give their children 

drawings to illustrate their studies in Architecture: a 
cor *■ espomdent says * * "T / J 4 f.i'.i V f t i 1 ' i i'h 41 ■' * V / J The way my 
two nine-year-olds have enjoyed Be sants A t f red * pure & un- 
adulterated is amazing. f1 That is the whole point. 

We give children books that are books* that is bocks whose 
existence is justified by originality in thought cy a 
more or less literary style. Books in which the matter is 
watered down, compressed or simpli f i ed * we abstain frotr 
careiult , because children are lovers of intellectual strong 
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meat. This is cn^rious ly i L lustrated in the practice oi 
nar rat ing* o r relat ing.paragraphs or chapters which have been 
read t which is as you know a custom ol the School. 

We always test th© value of the books set by the children's 
nar rat Ions jbooks which are ma'ked Dy the concentrated thought 
^ easy style which distinguish^ 1 it e rature produce narrations 
i of matter & expressed in good ^vigorous English, 

while the most well-intentioned work oi the taiky-talky* 
order resu ts in a sentence or two of ill-expressed twaddle. 

Has it occurred to you how much this practice of 
narrating alter a single read in g^ i mp ies? Try a chapter of 

Scott or of Jane Austen, /ead through oroe & then silently 

Jp- ipUL&wvyvL* 

narrated.to put one to sleep ,to example; 1 think few 
persons will be satisfied with the res i It. We find we have 
left out incidents , telling arguments ,bi ts of desc ript i on« , 
have failed to gj6t the general hang of the na rat i v e , c 
so on* Now .children do this admirao y. They read with 

concentrated attention ; the single reading of a long pas age 
puts mere parrot- ike repetition out of the quest ion, they 
use their own words & affect their author’s style? St the 
fact that they read the works of many authors lends to their 
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general composition an ease & vigour & a fulness oi matter tCa 
which we elders many wel envy. 

As some of us live beside our oest friends lor years & ym 
know mighty little about them until the presence oi some 
stranger shews ttaflm to us in a new aspect, in like manner, 

I venture to think that the School has been the means of 
revealing many children to thei parents, 

•*T thought T he T d v 1 1 s of t h e X 1 ng tn ich too old for them 
but 1 find they delight in the book,*' we have been told 
y more than one mother. But we are n<&Jr by any means so 
superior to the children as we think in matters of intellec- 
tual coaprehension * They do not Know much to dq sure, cut 
they can understand anything that is put to them with direct 
ness & force* too many d eta i s fatigue their minds ,out 
they take to, general principles duly il luBt rated ^ with 
avidity* And indeed they have need to do so for there is 
much for them to learn & they have no time to waste *pon 
t wattd e or upon text -books crammed with the mere dust oi 
learning. 

Recognising that know id^g£->hunge r is as keen sdvt 
in children as is b read -and -but t e hunger *we spread their 
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table with a liberal hand , endeavouring to introduce them 
to each sort of knowledge that a rational human oeing shou d 
possess, the knowledge M Cod through the Bible, the knowledge 
of men through Hi story, 1 i te ratlure * ethics cf ^ rt , the know- 
ledge of the natural world through nature-study b science: 
and the response the children make to this liberal curriculum 
is delightful & stimulating. tut, shew 

an ordinary schoolmaster or mistress a single term's pro- 
grirnme in either of the classes ,& you will be told that it 
is much better for the children to do some three or four 
subjects well than to run over so much ground, that matter 

y 

got out of hooks is mere inf ormat ion,& at that , i nf ormat i on 
derived from so many books must be of a scrappy character. 
There are, no doubt sihoolmas* ers *. mistresses who have con- 
sidered the nature of k owiedge & who understand children's 
enorrnojs appetite for it. These hoid,with Dr Arnold, 

who says ''Adjust your proposed amount of reaiing to ye r 
time & inclination? bit whether that amount be large or small 
let it be varied In its kl nd , £ wide y varied. If I have 




a coniident opinion on any one point connected with the 
improvement of the human mind*it is on this-'' 

Jt is sat i siac tory to have chanced on 
a just i f i cation ..in the words of so eml ient an authority , 
of the principle that has* guided the const ruet i on of the 




brents 1 Union School curriculum from its first issue to 
its 63) d ; but there is a reason in the nature of things & in# 
the nature of their own minds why children should deal with 
wide & various knowledge rouped $v under the three headings 
I ha\ e indicated* The knowledge of God we know is eternal 

life#£ there is one final source of such k lowledge # t he Bible 


its* f. 


f 

Therefore we endeavour to make child en 


familiar with man y of the books of the scriptures <£ with 

jtfllM flsu jUwlvt 
the words of the text itself* t no not urge that this 

familiarity with Bible English should give them some mastery 

of English at its best^thflj ,h it does so no doubt - 

We know how Buskin’s nobl^ style was# as he himself admits# 

largely derived from this well of English undefiled* 

But the training in the speaking & writing of English which 

the Fible ai fords is incidental: phat we look for is a ti& 
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steadily widening & Increasing Knowledge o£ God brought to 
a point as it were by a knowled -e of our nooie liturgy. 

The know edge of man Includes a good -any headings 
in our programmes * Engl ish Hi sto ry, French, Hi story tEuropean 
History tLI t era tur'e (both poetrv & prose! Morale. ,0i t ifcenship, 
Plutarch^ Lives • Art St ud i es , st urf 1 es in Music & in Language, 
Modern Lan ia es Latin* These £ kindred suDjeots 

sho Id issue in the just judgment , wide comp rehensi on, it rong 
sense of duty & responsibility & devoted pat riot ism, th need 
ol which is urged upon us by every national distress. 
Sympathy, tenderness ,culti vated percept ions f a passionate 
sense oi the beauty & duty of uervice,ar 1 among the equip- 
ments for life required in these exacting days; £ all of 

A 

these w- aim at impacting b slow degrees , dv more saore* 
through* the words of the wise which the children learn to 
delight In. 

We are hardly aware how children lap ip lessons 
oi life like a thirsty dog at a water trough because they 
know withoit being to^d that their chief business is to learn 
how to think < how to lives comment £ explanation are usua 
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ly distracting- By the way f t think the e is one point 

about which we elders must be careful- It is easy to 
snafee children intolerable little prigs oy giving a persona 
bearing to their work. B bad enough to heard a mother fg 

say f » T, Al 1 the mothers care about in a school is that they 
shall be well looked alters it's the fathers who want some 
aort of education lor the bo :s so that they can go into 
business ; but I & t.o Id these boys that if they want a motor*- 
car, they'll have to wo *kJ" 

We see the materialism of such a \iew o^are ptoperlv shock- 
ed, out a child is in a far wo se case who suspects that to 
read about Alcibiades , King AI^red,Sir Galahad, shouljj/be 
ln_ hi s- advantage - The first thing that this School is 

designed to teach is a love of knowlfi<Jgo for its own sake & 
this I think the children get; they learn that 1N&. last 
accomplishment of noble minds, to delight in cooks jo the - 
selves, but any hint that a poem or a personage Is adminis- 
tered by way of 1 pill or a poult ice, to do him good,!-* 
ju 

fatal to the slow, still operation of knowledge upon a -h. Id 


ps rsona lily- 
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Another point worthy oi attention is that the 
ei f set oi knowledge is not evidenced by what a person k nows . 
S& the store oi acquirements he possesses ,iut only & solely 
by what a person is. bare all been surprised- * fwa 

time to time by the unusual simplicity or SO me eminent fflan 
s «• give misplaced admiration to his modesty 4 reticence. 
Now reticence is not a great 4 frank quality,the fact is 

that th ^ ***** 3an or P^fouad knowledge c shares as he feels 
he has no store laii away in secret p acesrhis knowledge 

has made him what he is ■« has been to some extent consumed 
in the process. This * oes not appU u ^ ^ 

ly caUed learning, which is a noble means oi attaining 
knowledge rather than knowledge itself. Learning is stored 
> ihe meraory^i the child’’ mjst learn his tenses 4 tables 

& dates, his Latin declension & his French verbs with dogged 
P^srsi s t ence , 

Bit to mt stake learning which, uni ike knowledge, 
tQTQ can & must be laid up in the memory, for 

ttselx is in some sense to mistake shadow lor 


substance . 


earning Is convenient but knowledge is vital- 



Learning is merely acquired information to which the oemory 
gives entertainment oat which does not influence the life. 
*#i t b all t huy getting, get understanding' , we are oidden. 

’Why will ye not understand 1 ? 1 * is our Lord’s 

repeated deinanti%< ^ifre ,le urs— fr of ourselves. How # child or 

man who reads a oook in such a way that his active mini 

appropriates the thought of the writer £ can express it 

faithfully in his own words»has obtained knowledge,^ t a 

store to add to his resources in taU or for examination 

purposes, but a iment which increases the A|oU' of his 

personality. hut .surely, says someone ,a child will get what 

he wants better from the lips oi a teacher who Knows how 

to explain a to approach him on his own love, than from 

the pages of a book written for his elders* Here Is one 

of the fallacies that we as a school exist to combat. For 

his Intel 'actual diet, the child wants no re meat/* stronger 

meat ,meat more larious^ in W**' quality^than an teacher 

can afford,^ he is unfairly dealt with if he is no,t from 

the first brought into touch with the great minds through 

their es*n words ,wrt4t«fi jUv-t-hei r 4Htn bxr o&s. 

A- 
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First hand Knowledge is what a child wants u he is to EW0w 
thereby- That is why oral lessons <& lectures compiled from 
many books have a stimulating but not a sustaining eirect, 
Jlow & then* no doubt»we hear a lect re fro- -a man of orW 
gtnai mind which is the working out of his own criminal 
thought; & such a lecture stands/ on the same level as in 
original book- But can we secure for our chi arsn the 

01 flees of a score of such lect urers t ai 1 of them wording 
day by day on the subject each has most at heart? 

Even if we could,the di st ra ct i n gg in fl ienca o£ personality 'fefri 
would some between the pupil the genius who is teaching him 

£ l [j(/v\A to hj^tUtSL. 

at th if moment , & the result wo 4 dtie raiii^r — stimulation than 

N •' - /• 

&TiQ w Ledge * 

We can answer our imaginary critic at every point- It is 

dC'T 

better fo a child to won at iArt ' subjects than few because 

r> / 

children ha\ e an inherent need of kroiSlfdge on man; subjects, 

& to acquire it is delightful to them* The brain is as tfsfa 
much invigorated oy regular happy * varioia f worn as is the 
physical X ra me s fc the child who learns many things, learns 
" ach of them as wsll as he whfl learns a few thin js learns 
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those few. 


but the former ha? the added element of delicti* 


in his work. Only one caution is necessary*-* strict 
limitation in regard to hours of work. No young scholar 
should know what brain fag [Beans; & every school time-treble 
should be framed so as to secure ample eisure f>r the 
scholar & fitting work at fitting periods. 


books all o d only information while the ‘lovely lesson 1 
imparts *now edge. The third adverse criticism which we 
used to hear now & then t that information from many books 
must be of a scrappy characte f needs no further confutation 
than may be had from the examination papers shewn in another 
room;-all the papers ,bad good .t indif fe: ent ,sent ip at 
Chris t :.as ifhose of the last term are still in the hands of 
the examiners. The questions you will see are bv no means 
easy to answer & a^re rea ) y test questions covering aoout 
‘ * prepared* You will lind no 


W&& children write nth curious i reshness : t heir work is 


! think w-e have disposed oi the notion that 





howlers , no use of words the meaning of which is not under 
stood, no verbiage employed to cover igno ance. Ihe 
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in fact the work of original minds because their own appre- 
hension has been employed throughout. You w i 1 notice, 
tbOfhow active imagination has been in every case, scenes 

4 

are described with a vigour which testifies to their having pt 
bee’ visualised by the ^oun . writer £ personages are intro- 
duced in such .vise that it \3 evident the children know them 
£ will be re ,o iced to meet them again in mar; an after 
allusion & study throughout life. By way of 

guagirxg the amount of imagination & concentration Wrtf/Cjil.ld- 
ren give to their wdrk et us ask ourselves how would it 
fare with one of as set to write a scene for acting from 
some passaged in a beck once read a couple of months a^o# 
or even to illustrate such a scene by a brush-drawing lull 
of details? Toft will also, no doubt, not ice the ffee flow 
of vigorous & direct English* the .uite admirable style of 
most of the children's answers. We can ail write wei: 
when wej If ire lull oi our suo act & know it weil*& there- 
icre,chjt Iron in this School re liire no lessons in com- 
position. m the course of time the children read %r*4**4 

through quite big books, etting a thorough & deeply interest- 
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fng kr ow ledge as far as it goes of the subject th4y a e 
dealing with* 

A the Pall Mali Gazette 

published aa article headed Education v Culture in which 
some points a e made that are worth our notice- k 

contrast is drawn between the f Co liege ' gi rl + he 

*vV Maj 

'Society’ girl^’The modern society sir Pis probably rao e 

conversant at the age oi seventeen with the literature St 

art of the day ,as well as with ancient history St its arts, 

than many a college bred girl?in fact, I can safely affirm 

that were she to adopt the pose of 'bl je stocking! instead 
* / 

of the detached air of i n so iciant_s girlhood,** enter upon a 
passage of arms with one of Girton' s or ^ewnham's graduates*^ 
she would very soon make the last named feel that her edu- 
cation had scarcely begun* The society woman so-cal i ed , kf&i 
realises that in cultivating her girls she must fit them to 
take their places amongst the greatest minds of the age, 
train them to be the possible mates of such men as create 
the word's history, not only of her own, but of any other 
nation *v ^he, writer goes on to Xtffi make appseciatve remarks 
about the Parents* Union School St the House of Education 



from which it is said "cultured young women .prepared to 
spread culture among the cutired classes" are sent out 
year by year, "But it is not necessary to have one of these 
fo<t one’s girls in orde to educate them on such lines t for, 
for a mere nothin g* one can have the system introduced 
& adopted into any home » a system which brings joy to the 
hearts of the little ones & satisfaction extraordinary to 
their elders," 
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tfow this as a point 1 wish to speak ypdii, j should like 
to compliment untrained governesses working in the school 
;.on the admtTao 1 e papers their children oiten turn out, 

but I should Hue also to offer a word or two of counsel 
to mothers * When , 1 fault i Ij faultless 1 papers reach us 
they are a cause of grave anxiety? unduly pe-fect work 
done pretty much in the words of the book, repeal the anxious, 
strenuous teacher oppressed by the labours of her office 
who will play upon her pupil's desire to get MOO 1 for a 
long list of subjects; the chi dren wo K as strenuously as 
the teacher f in season*^ out of seasonal am not sure that 
overtime work Is not allowed sometimes/ The papers come 
& the children answer all the luestions ;i f oy chance the re 
is a juestion that they cannot cover, we get letters aoout it 
an the found that the children are losing certain m ar.cs 
which they might nave had. j make no doubt that the 
e.. aft l nations in these schoolrooms are/con iuct ed with integri- 
ty 5 the certificates wo re uire to be sent in should secure 
that, but. ! an quite sure that in any case pa ents & teachers 


are awake to the importance of the education in integrity 
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which the papers should affo d# What I do fear is that the 
chi dren are sometimes ~je;rsuded oi b, fa the 

valuable part of a tem’s work^Stfi increased love oi knowledge 
& an increased delight in books. 

They have oeen arorking throughout 

the terns for mark# £ not for knowledge ; as Huskin says, -"they 

cram to pass 1 not to know, they do pass & they don’t know!*' 

I wish we all rea ised what an enormous thing, what a joyous i 

facto: in our livesMhia delight in knowledge jit» in knowledfc 

& In the books from which -chiefly we derive knowledge. Once 

parents understood that mark-hung^m & know ' edge-hunger 

cannot co-exiat 9 public opinion would be brought to bear 

upon school methods & we should have boys & girls wo iking, not 
t > 

towards the pass which is to finish their school career, but 
in that education which is to continie all their ll^es 
(Ah r ough buu .s & -t-h-inge-f as in their sc bool -days t & whose 
reward is continuous intellectual activity & increasing joy 
in thinking & knowing, that is to say** fuller & mo e satis- 
fying 1 i f 0 • 

the world, a larger ^sweeter persona I ity t because people are 


This, for the indi * id ia T V & j f or the service ui 
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effective only in the ratio of their pe senility, I 
venture to hope that Eng'and wil be the better for t e WMr&L 
parents' Union School which should t ain youeg persons 
capable of just udgment & <v i ling service. 

To return for a moment to the questfctn of 

marks- If it were possible to keep a record without 

assigning any sort of marks we should certainly do so j but iti 

is important that parents shou d know when a child fa’ Is 

below the average of his age & c^ass. When this is the 

record on the report we find that parents are quick to take 

warnings the faults a~e remedied & the child is brought up 

to par In "uite a show-jT time. When the work in any 

subject is quite satisfactory [off the scholar’s age & class* 

MOO’ is as signed* a mark fairly easy of attainment' Vfr obtain 

because it does not denote comparison with others but simp y 

the value of the scholar's own work judged by a common 

standard*an unus ally high one I think, 
r 

Sometimes patents express a wish for a class list because 
they want to know how their children compare with others, 
such a comparison is really Implied in the marks parents 
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may_ b© sati sfied that their children are doing very well 
indeed if the term’s report is satisfactory. 

But that children should be imbued with a feverish desire to 
get abo T , e this one £ that »to take so many places in the 
term,sholJ3d ha\e f in fact ,the principle of emulation put 
before them instead oi the lore of Know ledge *would do away 
with the Deculiar value of the School, for we exist chiefly 
to secure that children shall love knowledge lor its own 
sake * 

But p actical parents need not be uneasy j childtan who have 
been conscientiously taught in the School do exceeding y well 
afterwards i & it Is curious how what one may call the eth i ca 
of their early education cling to them- & lady wrote 

the other day of he"* son who was in the School thirteen years 
ago & had since had rather a distinguished career at public 
School £ College; hut the od i thing was it ne 1 er occurred to 
him to revise his reading. J think his mother said W* 

she suggested he should do so for his degree & he replied tht 
he had , never thought of that. ’That is why ea !y habits 
of work are so important ,th y cling to us through 
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life; 5 that again is why it is impo-tant that children 
shouli gat in touch with a wide range of subjects because 
I believe it could be proved that people care in aits* U'e 
for those subjects onlyio which they were duly introduced 
as children* 

A 

I hope you will n6t think that l take undue 
advantage of the fact that i am (by proxy) in the pulpit for 
the nonce.if 1 discuss a few points that I should like to 
make oleae. ^ The Hon-.0rg :Sec . of the P.H.E.ft. outdid her- 
self on one occasion by making a brilliant discovery. She 
found o it that people can’t reid! that it is useless to 
provide them with printed matter for they only get the 
vaguest idea o I what is meant to be conveyed* Only this 
morning i received a letter from a lady who tells me that 
■ahe S her govt ness were feeling that in the Parents ’ 

Union ochool * everything was aranged for the teacher » nothing 
lor the child to do 1 !? This lady properly fee Is that 
child-fen should not depend tdo much on their teacher but 
snou d work alone* Now the whole object of the school 
is to secure that children should work for t hetnsel vss *shou Id 





deal with their docks ,d rawings , etc , with very little help 
I rom the teacher II lew oral lessons * This Is what makes 
It possible for one governess to work/ two or three children 
while the others are ,not learning by rote* but study! ng , \rs^ 
1 reiding 1 , in the sense in which a r varsly man* reads *. 

(f a chi 1 d is to g it on with his education all a is Hie, 
he must begin to work far himself in the way of getting 
knowledge, o I dealing with his own books* The teacher 
it is true has important funct ions , chief among them, to see 
that the children know &,next,to show quiet sympathy in 
their inte est in th6 delightful things they learn* 

Interest, concentrat ion, 11 not universal, are very general 
among scholars who get end, ugh to do , not only with their 
hands but especially with their Drains. (Vnere is no 

occasion for the teacher to resort to f Hiss Honeyman’s' 
Dramatic Method as expounded in punch * The interest is 
t h ej e in the knowledge itself, but the teacher must share 
this interest act ively or her pjpils Decoma lethargic* 

flow although it is delightful.it is not an easy thing to 

keep up the a ertness of mind necessary t) accompany even 
one class throigh a morning’s work. V This is the Kou 
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of Education governesses do not take what is called 'entire 
charge'- Work is not the easier out the more diiiicult 
oeeause there is only one child to teach; & to be with a 
single child all day long is a greater strain than even a 
cottage mother bears? besides, the constant companionship o [ 
one person is an undue strain on the child* 

All this is the more true»the more enthusiastic the teacher 
& the more delightful the work. Bt people are beginning 
to understand that the education of young children is as 
important as that of their elder brothers & s i sters, indeed , 
more Important because the years from six to ten when 'a nice 
girl^ from the Ullage 1 is often entrusted with the education 
of the children .practical iy decide the intellectual & moral 
status oi the future man or woman* 



This b.ings me to the question of the 


books used in the School & I should like to thank all the 

d^ 

parents oC children in the school for *helr extra^inary 
appreciation of the books we use, which is the more welcome 
because the selection of the^e is a long ^difficult, * neVe> 
ending task* It Is a curious thing 


\ 
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to say when there aj'e hundreds o£ text- books on each of 
the subjects of study taken up in the chool,that there 
would seem to be but the one right book, * that is long to 
seekjbut the difficulty of finding the right book is an 


inherited a cu ioue? parsimony in the matter of books, 
peing by nature conservative people,! suppose this particular 
meanness has remained with us since the days when manuscript 


rom 


the author, 

cooks are cheap enough for the sienderest purse, tmt it 

is astonishing how small a sum annially e^en educated people 
in easy ci resistances will spend at their book-sellers! 

This inherited parsioony , t oget he with our contempt for 
knowledge s results in the fact that oral lessons & lectures 
•P-refe ty generally take the place of books in schools. There- 
fore I am grateful for the generous response pa ents -u □ uo 1 1 / 


experience common to all students. We in England have 



the lips of his master, what he should have got direct i rom 


make to a pretty large demand for books- ^ut {^should like 
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& such a book set^ is to leave out a link In the chain 07 


which all hang together* Scholars who have grown up in this 
School, from class !a to class IV,£ have kept their books, 
find themse ves in possession of a delight! il library which 
is also a history of their intellectual life* The books 
they used as children of six & seven ,oeing of a literary 
charact ^lTC*are still interesting to them when the are grown 
up. 1 They know their way abo it many b oks treating of many 
3 jfe .ects ; there are,as we know, two kinds of memo y,one for 


memory ? < thi these young scholars should possess. 

The stimulating influence oi this scholar's 1 i brary , these 
’hundred' best books, let us say,which have been intellectual 

ly gripped between the ages ol six eight sen, can hardly 

a4 v' 

Xail to the atmosphere ol the whole household 

as well as that of the schoolroom part * We know how 
parents join the scouting expo tit ions, make little journeys 
with the chi dren in sea ch ,say, of bog-myrtle or to see 





illuminates the last; Xh-ts is the practically a elul 





the sandpiper, have the pictures for the term framed Sc hung 
in the school room (though a brown paper mo tut does just 
as weli as a irame);in factual low themselves to be quickened 
in a hundred ways by the living interests ol their children: 

& chief among these interest are ^e to Ja^ia^ve> 

the’dr ightful* books used in the schoolroom. 

There I ore, parents must not expect to get the full benefit 
oti the School unless they do their part by providing the 
books set fo each oflogramme of work. E4ch child should 
have his own books because the practice of looking on is 
Dad for the eyes & because the sense of property in his books 
A of the duty & responsibility of taking care of them is 
no smal part ol education. As lor the cost,fe are tola ol 

a saying of Mahomet 1 s , how that if a man had twopenceior th 
equivalent of twopence) he should spend one penny on bread 
& the other on flowers. Let us apply the sane principle to 



To speak for a moment of another matter: the pa - on t who 
goes to his b o y ? s schoolmaster & says,- I don’t want m, 
ooy to learn geography* o Creek, or drawlngtbecause hs is 
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rather *61 exceptional ,- is set down by the s choo lmaster 'as a 
faddist . The latter may make a polite reply but is apt 
to murmur* sot to voce , ’that is my business now'. 

And he is right. ft is the teachers business to survey 
the wide range of subjects some knowledge of ea4h of which 
is due to a child.* consider how they may be best propor- 
tioned & included. What the parent cannot undertake to 
do as a whole, he may not do in part? that is a way of 
speaking to 'the man at the wheel’ which is not without risk. 

The pa ents of delicate children are often afraid 
of too much menta strain & consider that when a child has 
nothing to do his brain is keeping holiday. Merer was a 
greater mistake, - 

’The human (brain) is like a mi 1 1 stone ,tu ruing ever 

round & round 
If it ha\ e nothing else to grind, it must itself be 

ground 

And the poor little chap who is sent" into the gardenty to 
Play is really working furiously all the time. It is 
desultory unorganised work whi< h fatigues both body & brain, 
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while the rythmic regularity of prescribed effort is wonder- 
fully easeful. &>sto'ieff sky, in describing convict Uie 
in Siberia, repeats again cp- again that the definite, purpose- 
ful work in which the convicts are employed is the one thing 
-that keeps them sane & well,* one thinks of the numberless 
children be ow par as regards either mental development or 
bodily health who are left to pay upon themselves because 
the. are supposed not to be strong enough for mental work. 

The brain, oe it remembered, is a physical organ,* regular & 
sufficient exercise is one of the conditions which keep it 
in health. Brain Specialists are coming pretty unanimously 'b, 
■-o this concl ision,that a 1 children are the better for 
definite mental work, while such wCrk is a necessity fo 
those of retarded mental development. 

^nothe * bogey occasionally lifts its bead 

that a child’s intellectual abour * resultant fitlgue are in 

y 

propcrtion to the number of subjects studied. Punch * of 
course »knows about it. ail knd* that 'Hiss flflnajnan'* 

. hwSis for the Dsc degree > with its remarkable series of 
cjrves shoeing in Milligrammes the precise amount of 
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fatigue endu ed by 5,375 children (male i. female) varying 
in a-e from 6.329 to 7.215 years ,in committing to memory 
the complete poem oil "Mary & the Umb", bade lai to 
revolutionise the whole science of Experimental Psycholo- 

*>'* x 

But as a matter of fact ,a number of subjects & a variety 
oi subjects. make fo relief 4 refreshment & not for fatigue; 
the things that tire a child are too long lessons & 

too long school-hours. By recognising this factnJo are able 
to get inwuch more work than the ordinary time-table allows 
of because our lessons are shorter, & the children concentrate 

I 

attention on what they are about. It is the constant 
effort to pull together wits that are woolgathering that 
fatigues child 4 man & not rapid work done -with full inter- 
est & attention* 

While speaking cm the di f f icuit i es that oc^j 

there in the working; oi the schools me 9a / a 
console parents who may be a lit! e trouoied because 
children on entering the school a”e launched into 
of certain books. Of coarse the saae thing must happe 



Iti any school which they join because in a school children 
must work with their class- Now very few suojects have 
either beginning or end so it does not much matter where 
children come in so long as they alight on their feet 
as the eye 2 e of work goes round in the class/ they will want 
to use those parts of their books which they have missed. 
Anyway they have their books to refer to & so a e better off 
than children who depend upon oral lessons* The practice 
of beginning at the beginning & t ylng to overtake the class 
in the several Docks is much to be deprecated & means the 
sort of one pressure which is fatal ,not only to progress, 
out to that love of Knowledge for its own sake which is the 
best thing to be got out of school life* 

] have another litt'e request to make. 

We try to order the child's school life so as to inc ude not 
only many interests but also gaiety & leisure. 

Bit mot he rs , especta 1 ly London mothers, are so wistfully eager 
to secure every sort of advantage for their children that the 
poor little people are trotted about from class to class fo~ 

b io logy ,ast ronomy, singing, danc ing ^drawing* French & Italian, 
until there is no freshness, no keenness left in them. 
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] have not come across a chi 1(4 who has 
profited much by these various classes & I do find that 
children whose leisure Is spent upon extra classes become 
rather dull £ are not muc& interested in anything. Children 
roust have ease , leisure » & play* 

Now^may I touch upon what is really a 
difficult question*^ that is the teaching of French. The 
popular way of solving the difficulty is to secure i French 
governess or an Englishooiian who has lived so long in Francs 
that she spe&\ks like a native St has possibly got into the 
rather lax habits of mini which we are apt to fall into 
when we live too long apart from the responsioi £ i t ie$ 
proper to our native comtry. We are on the horns oi a 
dilemma* Children m jst earn to speak French fluently,* 
but I believe that many of our failures in k owledge & 

Intel lect ua I interest are due to thepu rsu it oi French a>, 
all costs, Now t many men have very good French but no mother 
flfouid sacrifice a boy's education is she does her gi 1 + s 
to this single acquirement* A French under-nurse# hoi 1 days 
spent in France with a tutor*a few months spent in 
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a French family before going to College»or a French boy or 

O'* **** 

youth as a holiday companion »appsare to answer the purpose 
with a boy in addition to his school worn in French* How 
I think some such supplementary opportunities might be art-, 
anged Xo girls rather than that their scboo ] work should 
be impeded* He take pains io send out gove -nesses who speak 
French with some fluency & correctness & who have some 
knowledge of French history £ 1 iteratura ,o it I cannot say 
that i think the time allotted to French wi 1 secure a thor- 

0 igh knowledge of the tongue without some supplementary oifoiir 

1 hate known an interchange of pupils for a few iiotths bet wen 
French & English families to work v&zx. well & there is a very 
we 1-worked organisation to arrange for such Interchange 
between families of a suitable condition in life.* 

We cannot afford to^faorilice cur girts' education to French 
a3 our grandmothers did though f know that raany French 
governesses are admiraol* teachers,? think a word of caution 
may be of use* 


♦Miss Willi 


• ! ranco~Kri(' 1 i sfi cui d.Rue ib la 3o roonne . Paris 
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Farents are sometimes in douot as to how long their gij Is 
should be in the schools as to the b js, there is no question, 
every boy should go to a preparatory school by tenjat the 
very latest however good the work he may (js doing in the F.U.S, 
girls, *g*4-n,o.t a certain class do not go to school & remain 
with us until they are, say; la. The work in the fourth class 
(from 15-18) is exceedingly interesting & del ightful, qual i- 
fying a woman fo” family & social duties 6 for service to 
the world. Lady Campbell will kindly read a few of the 
questions set in the ast examination pa.er for class IV, th4 

g g« t n^Tiqvifio,d^h^rr-lnr-r -qj--tYraaq~ Qaa: ,.i ,i ft n.ipncj . 

/ 

you may judge how far alpirl who nas done the work is equip- 

/ ^ lve.TI i ; is >f % 

ped with knowledge; tprinciples to guide her in life & joy in 

living. t 
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Many parents. on the othfer hand, like their girls to 50 to 
school at 14 or 15 that t -.ej may make f - lends & see a little 
oi the school world. It Is sometimes ur,:,ed against this 
that a girl loses more than she gains by teing removed 
Iron the interests of the home-life & especially from inter- 
course with her father. ! think myself that schoo discipl- 
ine 3 s wholesome but that it would be very difficult to make 
ip for the educative value of the class IV curriculum, k 
good many schools# are .however doing 0 ir wo:k adairaoly 
& it tni: r .ht be possible for parents either to make use of 
these schools or to urge the taking up of tqis work in the 
schools t-o which they send their daughters. The fact 
that we are ma king the attainment of the School's majority 
in this happy Winchester week gives me the oppo tuaitv 
to 'talk of many things’* Many girls have oeen brought up 
& thousands of boys 4 gir s have had some part of thei 
cation with us. 1 believe there is a lady present who 
been fo 30 years a mdmbe of the school Ot still he. 
children are working -happily & successfully while tho 

■fhq are launched upfen various caieers are doing very well 
A r 
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indeed. fl iris who have become mothers, men aho ha T e taken 
th*ir degrees, still, I bel ieye .cherish affectionate 


on the definiteness of visible numbers. We believe the p.US. 
has not existed in vain. 


knowledge for which 1 think children acquire a eal love 
in this Sohoo r i,as many of the members belong to what are 
called the governing c lasses » f^tTiink it possiole that 
England may receive X om your children a great impetus towa & 
the pursuit of that knowledge, to the p lack of which many 
of our failures as a nation may oe traced- 

"A highly practical spirit is founded on abstract knowledge”, 
we are told,& we who are practical anything are rapidly 
finding o arse Ives outddne by a nation which puts knowldge 
first & takes practical aptitude as a conse quence^ost ract 
know ledge , t hat is, knowledge of Divinity, the fiumanl 1 1 
i t e xa.t-uwrh-t^tro - v , * t hi os etc^(a science, 

covet earnestly the oest gilts, nit" hat we rnav ex 0 
equal any other people out bgcauas*- 


b ranee of their old school which r£er until now has ta&en 


It is abstract As distinct from utilitarian 


We would indeed be somewise as ^hou art* 





* 



Not spring. & bud ,& f lower, & lads ,* fall— 

Not fix our intellects on some scant part 
Of Mature, -but enjoy or feet it at t 
We would assert the privilege of a soul, 

In that it knows, to understand the Un- 
it such things are within us - Cod is good - 
And flight is destined for the callow wing,- 
"And the high appetite implies the food,- 
And souls mast fljf? reach the leve whence they spring! 
0 LIFE ei very LIFE! set free sur powers. 

Hasten the travail of the yearning hours." 


Houghton. 



